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TWO LETTERS, &c. - . 


SIR, 


PA 


SOME weeks since, I was favoured by a friend with the 
perusal of the first number of the Christian’s Magazine. 
That part of it which reviews certain passages in Dr. Ho- 
BART's Companion for the Altar, in a particular manner, 
arrested my attention. The observations which you have 
made upon these passages have a very specious appearance, 
and are extremely well calculated ad captandum vulgus ; 
for they are an appeal’ rather to prejudice and passion than 
to reason and fact.. What can be better adapted to excite’ 
displeasure in the breasts of Presbyterians, than to tell 
them that Episcopalians exclude them from salvation? 
Episcopacy or Perdition, acgording to your statement, is 
the doctrine. of some Episcopalians; and this you pro- 
nounce with great positiveness. ‘ Positiveness,” says Dean 
SwirT, “is a good quality for preachers and orators,” [and 
for disputants also] “‘ because, he that would obtrude his 
thoughts and réasons upon a muititude, will convince others 
the more ‘as he appears convinced himself.” But, Sir, all 
that you have said is, really and truly, vox et praterea nihil, 
The assertion is your own creature—it has no existence in 
the Companion for the Altar ; nor do I believe it ever entered 
into the mind of Dr. Hoparr. No, Sir, his créed is of a 
very different nature ; embracing much more of the human 
race than I suspect your’s does, Suspect, do I say? Than 
your’s most assuredly does. Are you not a Calvinist? Do 
you not believe in election, and (what is enough to fill the 
soul with “ deep-toned horror”) in i its counterpart, reproba~ 

tion? Notwithstanding this damnatory principle, you very 


s 


As 


modestly exclaim against Dr. Hopart, for excluding from 
salvation dissenters from Episcopacy. Were it true that 
he did so, it would be nothing to your reprobating scheme.* 
But it is not true. He believes that dissenters of every 
denomination, who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
live “ righteously, soberly, and godly,” will receive for- 
giveness for their honest and involuntary error with respect 
to Episcopacy, and will be admitted into that kingdom, 
from which error will for ever be excluded. He goes 
much farther than this: he extends the Saviour’s blood to 
the very heathen; believing that “ in every nation, he that 
feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
him”—accepted through him whom they know not. Will 
you assent to this? I doubt it; because Calvinists, gene- 
rally speaking, exclude the virtuous heathen from salva~ 
tion. He also believes that all children will be saved; 
those who are baptized, in a covenant way, and those who 
. are not baptized, by uncovenanted mercy. Does this meet. 
your approbation? I am persuaded it does not; because, 
‘It is common for Calvinists to assert, that none but elecé 
~ children will be saved. Now, I will appeal to any man of | 


* « When we have compared the great body of mankind, that ‘are 
actually living in communion with the Episcopal Church in the four 
quarters of the globe; when we have considered the great extent of the 
Roman and Greek churches, together with that of the other Protestant 
Episcopal Churches in Europe; and from thence have turned our eyes to 
Asia, where it is supposed there are more Christians of different denomina- 
tions living in communion with the Episcopal Church, than are perhaps in 
Europe; the greatest part of the more famous Greek Church being still 
to be found in that quarter; and when to these members of the Episco- 
pal Church we add the great number of Christians now called Cophtes, 
living under their Patriarch in Africa; besides the Episcopalians in 
America, who now form a very considerable hody: When, I say, we 
have taken these circumstances into consideration, we shall be able to 
judge what doctrine deals out perdition”—The doctrine of Dr. Hopart 
““-which extends salvation (in @ regular covenant way) to millions, or 


that which, comparatively speaking, confines it to tens.” Daubeny’s 
Appendix, Letter 6th. 7 


| 


common sense, which creed is the more:amiable; and to 


the Bible, which comprehends the more verity. I should . 
not fear a favourable decision, to reek geper you would 


appeal. be "ay 


It would, Sir, have been an easy matter for you to have - 


stated briefly and perspicuously, what Dr. H. has said on 
the subject of Episcopacy in his Companion for the Altar ; 


but, as you have not found that so convenient a mode as - 
the one you have taken in your i I must take the li- - 


berty-of doing it for you. 

Dr. H. maintains that there are three orders or thestusias 
in the Christian Church, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ;. 
that these orders were instituted by the Apostles, acting: 
under the direction of the Holy Ghost, and that consequently 
they are of divine institution:—That to the first order the 
power of ordaining or of transmitting the priesthood, was. 
committed ; and that, of course, where that order is want- 
ing, the apostolic ministry has failed ; for, to him it appears 
impossible, that Presbyters, to whom the power of ordain- 
ing was never given, should convey a legal priesthood; as 
upon that supposition they must convey what they have-not, 


which is palpable nonsense :—That those who reject Epis- | 


copacy without well weighing its evidence,-and much more. 
those who reject it from party spirit, temporal attachment, 
wilful obstinacy, or any unworthy motive whatsoever, are 
exceedingly culpable :—That the church being thus consti- 
tuted by its great Head and Founder, it is every man’s duty 
to become a member of it; but if the evidence to others 
should not appear, upon strict and impartial examination, 
sufficiently strong to induce a belief that Episcopacy is 
of apostolic institution, acting from an honest heart, and 
living a pious life, their error will be forgiven, and their 
persons accepted. Now, Sir, I ask; whether this looks 
' like Episcopacy or Perdition? To me it looks like a happy 
union of firmness of opinion, with charity and benevolence. 

, But it seéms this way of going to heaven by God’s ex- 


‘ 
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traordinary goodness in forgiving error and rewarding > 
piety, does not answer your expectation. ©The relief,” 
you tell us, “is not worth accepting.” And you give some 
curious reasons for rejecting it. “ In the first place, so 
fuch jis necessary to constitute involuntary error, that the 
. instances in which the plea could be substantiated would 
be rare indeed.” Do you really suppose this to be the case 
when the Alnighty is the judge of involuntary error? This 
is strange divinity—it does not savour much of a “ master. 
in Israel.” You go on; “ access to means of instruction 
precludes it effectually. ” ‘What, Sir! cannot a person mis- 
take the force of evidence, and, in consequence, reject 
Episcopacy with the greatest sincerity? We give you cre- 
dit for rejecting it in the sincerity of your heart. You 
certainly have had “ access to means of instruction.” Is . 
your sincerity on that account to be doubted? Are you, 
therefore, effectually precluded from involuntary error? .I 
réally should not have suspected that you would assert, 
that a man who has had “ access to means of instruction,” 
carmot honestly maintain an error. I presume, that you 
_ have given your congregation abundant instruction upon . 
the solacing doctrines of election and reprobation ; but are 
there none who reject these doctrines? And will you say, 
that’such men “are not sincere in their unbelief? Is their 
“ retreat cut off” from the shelter of honest mistake? Will 
you positively: pronounce, that their error is wilful? I hope 
you are not so far gone in uncharitableness! Well, then, 
if you are determined to reject Dr. H.’s charitable opinion, 
that ‘you are honest in your error with respect to Episco- 
pacy, and his belief that your piety will be accepted, . you. 
ought to give much better reasons for doing it than saying, 
(which i in effect you do), one man cannot determine the 
honesty of another; for this is totally irrelevant to the 
point 5 because God, not man, is the judge ; and also say- 
_ ing, that instruction precludes the plea of involuntary error, 
which 1 is palpably erroneous. But, as if you are wot suffi- 
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tiently “involved in difficulties, you go om, to say, “ We 
have no ground to expect even this very precarious mercy, 
but the charitableness of Mr. [Dr.] H. and his brethren.” 
ad Warrant from the word of God,” [for extending this 
mercy to us] “ they have produced none, and have none to 
produce. ” Stop, Sir, if you please. We: have sufficient 
warrant from the werd of God to believe, that your. invo-. 
. luntary error will be pardoned, and your piety. accepted. 
“ The pure in heart shall see God.” [Who will say how 
far he may proceed in error without forfeiting eternal life 2]. 
Zs God accepteth a man according to what he hath;” that is, 
according to the light and duly improved. talents -he hath ; 
and. not according to “‘ what he hath not ;” and much more 
to the same purpose. You tell us farther ;—“ the. very 
idea of such an ae is repugnant to that of an indispen- _ 
sable condition. ; if the condition be indispensable, . 
they who reject it an perish. And-if they who reject it. 
may still be saved, it is not indispensable; otherwise the 
definition might run thus: an indispensable condition is. 
that which may be dispensed with. The alternative then’ — 
is, Episcopacy or Perdition. Prove this, and there is but » 
one way for us—rush into the arms of the Episcopal 
Church, and the sooner the better.” Now, Sir, I think it 
is rather hard that.we should be called upon to prove that — 
which we have never asserted, and to fortify, either-by 
reason or scripture, what we do not believe. This i is as 
unreasonable as your doctrine of reprobation, which con- - 
demns a man for doing what he could not ayoid, and for — 
omitting what he could not do. If God be a hard. master 
‘upon this principle, you cannot be a reasonable controvertist _ 
upon that. ? 

How easy is it to give plausibility to error; and positive- 
ness to assertion. Thus you tell us, that Dr. H.’s chari-° 
tableness to anti-Episcopalians involves him in this contra- 
dition, that “ an indispensable condition is that which may 
be dispensed with.” But is it possible that a man of your. 
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capacity did not perceive, that what is an indispensable cons 
dition in some cases, is not so in others? God binds us to 
a strict observance of his institutions, as the ordinary means 
of salvation. He has commanded us to be baptized, and 
to partake of the holy eucharist. Is not this, taken as a 
general position, our indispensable duty? But are there 
no reasonable, no necessary exceptions? May not a person 
be, during his whole life, in such a situation as to be pre- 
cluded from partaking of these holy ordinances? But if 
not thus situated, do you believe that a pious man cannot 
possibly entertain any misconception of this indispensable 
duty? If you do, what is to become of the people called 
Quakers? The duty, if we may judge from the language 
of scripture, is indispensable ; for there are no exceptions 
mentioned, even of reasonable and necessary cases ; yet I 
dare not say, that God has indispensably bound himself to 
exclude for ever from his presence, those who do not par- 
take of those holy sacraments, when it proceeds from an 
_ honest, involuntary error. I dare not say that the’ a 
.*. will all be damned. | 
This, then, is the sense in which Dr. H. used the word 
_ “indispensable ;” and this is the sense in which we must 
- always use it, when applied to positive institutions. Where, 
_ Task, is the contradiction? Isee none, ~ a 
And now that I have mentioned this denomination of pro- . 
fessing Christians, give me leave to ask you, whether you 
_ view them,as forming an apostolic church? Can there be 
such a church as Christ instituted, without sacraments and 
a ministry? From what you have said in your review, you 
must reply, “‘ there cannot.” ‘This was also the opinion of 
that respectable body of Presbyterian Divines which met 
at Westminster. They assert in their Fusdivinum, &c. 
~“ No ministry, no church.” Now; Sir, what will you say 
with respect to the Quakers? Will you’ say that “ no re- 
pentance toward God—no faith toward our Lord. Jesus 
Christ—no. conformity to his image—no zeal for his glory 
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can bé of any avail? The simple fact of their separation 
from the authorized, that is to say, from the Presbyterian 
priesthood, mars their religion, and rendets it stark naught.” 
Perhaps you will say (indeed say it you tnust, unless you 
will send them to petdition), “ I hope and believe that God 
will pardon their error, and accept their piety.” And is it 
come to this? What we say to you, are you obliged to say 


_ to them? - Good, Sir! “ first cast out the beam out of thine 


% 


owh eye, before thou sayest to thy brother, let tne cast out 
the mote out of thine eye.” 

. There is another passage in yout review, which ake 
Quaker ihay completely retort upon you, upon the sae 
ciple, “ no ministry, no church.” “ We are very sure,” 
may he say, “that particular views of external church 
order are not the hinging points of salvation. Whether a 
man shall go to heaven or to hell, will be decided by an« 
other inquiry than whether he was an Episcopalian, a Pres= 
byterian, an Independent,” or a Quaker. ‘ The scrip- 
tures have fixed that inquiry to this point, whether he was 
a believer in the Lord Jesus Christ, or not. He that be- — 
keveth and is baptized {by the way, here is something more 
than delieving required] shall be saved; and he that believeth 
mot shall be damned: Again; Believe on the Lord Fesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved. The reverse is, he that 
believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not be- 
lieved on the name of the only begotten Son of God. Ac- 
cording to these passages, “‘ faith in the Lord Jesus, as he is 
exhibited in the gospel, is the indispensable condition of 
salvation,” and not the participation of ordinances by a va~ 
lid ministry. Now, Sir, I think that these passages are 
fairly retorted upon you, upon that avowed principle of 
Presbyterianism, “ no ministry, no church.” 

You tell us, in the above quotation, that “ faith in the 
Lord Jesus is the indispensable condition of salvation.” 
Now, it appears tome, in order to avoid being involved in 
@ contradiction in the application of the word. “ indispens- 
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able,” you must assert, that Jew, Gentile, and Mahometan, 
man, woman, and child, from the Christian era down to 
the present time, and to the time when they Shall be con- 
verted to-the faith of Christ, will be eternally damned; 
otherwise the definition of an indispensable condition might 
run thus: “ An indispensable condition is that which may 
be.dispensed with.” If you will venture upon the above 
dreadful assertion; you will undoubtedly stand clear of 
contradiction ; but, if you are not willing to plunge count- 
less millions of the human race into endless misery, you © 
must explain the word “ indispensable” as I have done; 
and then, I hope, you will give up your charge ef contra- 
diction against Dr. H. 

Although the case of the people called Quakers is sufficient 
to answer my purpose, yet I conceive it may not be amiss to 
ask you, whether you think the Independents i in this country 

. and Great-Britain, have the form and authority of apostolic 
churches? Can. they have a ministry when they avow the 
_ people to be the source of it? They do not pretend toa 
: succession, which you maintain, and without which it may 
be demonstrated, there can be no Christian ministry? Do 
these form apostolic churches, or do they not? Every — 
‘true Presbyterian must affirm, they do not. Upon the. 
principles of the Westminster Divines, they must certainly 
be condemned. Well, Sir! how are you to come off with 
the Independents‘? In no’ other way.that I can see, but 
that which you must take with the Quakers, and which we 
take with you. There is no medium in this case—either a ° 
church, or no church. A church may have errors ; it may 
- be corrupt ; but preserving the essentials, it is still a church. 
But a Christian ministry belongs to the very essence of ‘a 
church ; and no ministry deserves that appellation, in your 
opinion, as well as mine, which does. not derive its autho- 
rity from Christ by succession. ‘The-people are entirely out 
ofthe question. There is nota single passage of scripture 
which has the least shadow of granting to them the power 
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of sending labourers imto Christ’s vineyard. Notwith- 
standing these truths, the Independents will take all this in 
very high dudgeon ; and: much more so from you than from 
us. ‘They have nothing to do then, upon your principles, 
but to take your own words, and say; ‘* Before the authors 
who figure in the Christian’s Magazine can be justified 
in writing a syllable which only looks towards such a con- 
rlusion, they ought to be perfectly certain of their premises. 
To unchurch with a dash of the pen all the Independents 
under heaven, and cast their members indiscriminately into 
a condition worse than that of the very heathen, is, to say 
_the least of it,'a most dreadful excommunication ; and if 
not clearly enjoined by the word of ‘God, as criminal as it 
as dreadful.”* 


- * 

* After writing the above, I turned to Mr. M‘Lrop’s Catechism, in | 
which, page 31, I find these words: ‘‘ Seeing Independents relinquish 
their claim of right of ordaining, each congregation its own pastor, by 
giving up the work into the hands of those who are ordained, the ordi- 
nances administered in the Independent churches are held valid.” Now, 
ene judice, this is very extraordinary reasoning from a mar who holds 
the divine origin of Presbytery, and the necessity of uninterrupted suc: 
cession. Does an Independent congregation give up its right of ordain- 
ing, by appointing a clerical committee to do the business?’ The very ap- 
pointment proves the claim, and the ministers who receive it, by the re- 
ception, acknowledge the right of the people. The circumstance of the 
ordainers wearing black coats and bands, surely makes no difference in’ 
the case. Nor does the circumstance of their being decent workmen 
from education and ‘thabit, which is thé reason of the peoples’ appointing 
them, give them the smallest degree of authority independent of the 
people. They are appointed—they are delegted ; and, therefore, the au- 
thority lies i in the congregation. Besides, how in this case can there be 
any succession, which Mr. M‘.zop holds necessary to a Christian mi- 
nistry? Let us state the case fairly. Christ commissioned the Apostles 
to minister in holy things. ~ The Apostles commissioned others ; and so 
downwards till the rise of independency, which was long after the era 
of the Reformation. That sect asserted the power of the people to or-. 
dain, and they actually did ordain in numerous instances, both in Old 
and New-England. Now, I ask Mr. M‘Leop, what is become of the 
succession? Is ordination by laymen valid? If not, could those who 
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What has been put into the mouth of the Quaker ang 
Independent, may, with equal propriety, be put into the 
mouth of the Baptist and other sectaries.. They have the 
same right (if there be any right in the case) to be offended 
with you, that you haye to be offended with us. And will 
you, to avoid giving them offence, admit the validity of 
their ordination? If so, you must go on, and admit the 
validity of the ordinations of the sixty sects,* which sprang 
from Presbytery, in the pious reign of OLIveR CRoMWELL. 
At this rate, Christ left his church without any govern- 
ment—made no provision for the transmission of the priest 
hood—established no criteria by which his church can be 
distinguished—left it to the people’s whims, ignorance, 
prejudice, passion, interest, to give it what shape and 
features they please. This would answer the purpose of 
Deists completely; for it would not require any superfluity 
of genius to prove, that out of such a mixture of incon- 
sistent, heterogeneous parts, it would be impossible to form 
any church, that would not excite the most perfect con- 
tempt-t : 

But I need not be apprehensive, that you will thus debase 
_ the Church of Christ. You appear to be as strict as we are 
in maintaining, that there can be no church without a mi- 
nistry, and no ministry without a succession from Christ. 
But this correct principle subjects you to much embarrass- 


received such an ordination validly ordain others? Certainly not. I am 
really desirous to know how Mr, M‘Leop will get rid of this incon- 
sistency. 

* Edwards’ Gangrana. 

t All the churches of God are united into one by the unity of disci- 
pline and government, by virtue whereof the same Christ ruleth in them 
all. For they have all the same pastoral guides appointed, authorized, 
~ sanctified, and set apart by the appointment of God, by the direction of 
the Spirit, to lead and direct the people of God in the same way of sal- 
vation. As, therefore, there is no church where there is no order, no. 


ministry, so where the same order and ministry are, there is the church. 
Bishop Pearson on the Creed, p- 513. 
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ment; for the Quaker, the Baptist, the Independent and 
others, can retort upon you, fairly and unanswerably, all 
your declamation, and the little that has the appearance of 
reasoning against us. The principle being acknowledged 
by us both; we stand upon the same footing as to conse-~ 
quences, with other denominations. After all your out- 
cry against Episcopalians, your claim for Presbytery is, to 
a tittle, as high as theirs for Episcopacy. .What strange 
conduct is this? Is it not inconsistent? Is it not pro-— 
voking? Ra fS 4 
This, Sir, is not the first instance of Presbyterians mak- 
ing a violent outcry against Episcopalians, when they were 
both involved in the consequences of the same principle. _ 
Till after the restoration of Cuaruss II, the doctrine of 
toleration does not appear to have been well understood 
by either party. The dissenters indeed, particularly the. 
Presbyterians, made a great outcry about the liberty of 
conscience; but when Episcopacy was demolished, and 
Presbytery took its place—Oh then! the matter was en-— 
tirely different, and the answer to the Independents, who © 
were continually harassing the Presbyterians, was some- 
what like that of the judge in the fable— if it was your 
ox that gored my cow, that is a very different affair.” 
Then the Presbyterians changed their tune, and gave to 
toleration all the hard names they could think of. It was © 
“a cursed thing—it would ruin the Christian church. The 
saints (meaning themselves no doubt) would have no peace 
upon that principle ;” and a great deal more to that purpose, 
which you may see in Stityincrirer’s Unreasonableness — 
of Separation. In like manner, you are making a violent 
- outcry against Dr. H.’s exclusive notion of church govern- 
ment, when you yourself hold an equally exclusive princi- 
ple. If we are intolerant towards you, you are equally so 
towards Quakers, &c. Were they to take your words 
against ws, and apply them to your exclusive principle, “ no 
Presbytery, no church,” I do not know how you could 
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extricate yourself in a better manner, than by adopting the . 


same equitable ' consideration with the above-mentioned 


judge. “If we gore you with our exclusive principle, itis . 


avery different matter from Episcopalians goring ws with 
theirs.” *, 
But, as if you were conscious that all you ites said 


would not effectually answer your purpose, you make an’ 


appeal, upon another ground, to prejudice and passion. 
You intimate, in pretty clear terms, that the lives of Pres- 
byterians are more correspondent with the gospel, than ihe 


* The following extracts from Mr. M‘Leon’s Catechism merit atten- 
tion : 

- ©. What are the advantages of the Presbyterian mode of ordina- 
tion? 

“« A. It is of divine apo PES and usually accompanied with God’s 
blessing. 

#e z Is he, who, without regular ordination, takes it upon himself to 
exercise the power of a evape! minister, to be recognized as an officer of 
Jesus Christ ? 

‘© 4, A person who is not ordained to office by a Presbytery, has no 
tight to be received as a minister of Jesus Christ: his administration of 

ordinances is invalid: no divine blessing is promised upon his labours: 
it is rebellion against the Head of the church to support him in his pre- 
tensions: Christ has excluded him in his providence from admission 
through the ‘ordinary door; and if he has no evidence of miraculous 
power to testify his extraordinary mission, he is an impostor.” Again; 
‘ Presbyterial order is indeed divinely appointed for the perfecting of the 
saints,*and all are bound to submit to it.’” Further; ‘* the Presbyterian 
plan of church government is atone of divine right.” A 
Now, the Quaker, and the lay preachers of different denomina- 


tions, will laugh at all this. ‘“ Open your eyes (they will say to the _ 


author of the above assertions) and you will see hundreds brought to a 
saving knowledge of Jesus Christ by lay preaching. How presumptuous 
then is it for you to tell us, that we are rebels against the Head of the 
church, because the hands of a Presbytery have not been upon our heads! 

Christ approves, or he would not bless ourabours. What you and your 
brethren say to Episcopalians, we say to you—* faith is the hinging point 
of salvation—believe in the Lord Sesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
The answer that Mr. M‘Leop would make to this, we can make to him, 
and to the Editor of the Cbristian’s Magazine; and thus we shall con 
pletely quit scores. eae. 
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lives of Episcopalians. This dette so: you tell us, is 
“given reluctantly and with pain.” I hope the pain was 
not very great, and that, by this time, you have got rid 
of it. Be that as it may, what would you infer from your 
superior saintship? Is it that Episcopacy cannot be the 
government of Christ’s Church? Will you risk your re- 
putation, as a logician; upon that inference? If you will 
not, to what purpose compare our lives with yours? If 
the inference be not legitimate, you have thrown away a 
page of your-review ; but if it be legitimate, then I hope 
you will not be offended at my “ urging you over the pre- 
cipice,” by means of the consequences. You know, Sir, 
that the Quakers make as great pretensions to purity and 
piety as you do; and I believe they have as good a claim 
to the*character, as you have. They will not hesitate to 
accompany you “ from temple to temple—from house to 
house—from closet to closet ;” and they will agree, “ that 
in proportion as there is little or much of pure and undefiled 
religion in them, their grade in the scale of Christian 
churches, shall be low or high.” Does it follow from this, 
- that the principles of the Quakers are true? Does it afford 
any ground of presumption, that theirs are better than ~ 
yours? I am not afraid that you will say it does. You 
well know, that principles are to be tested in a very differ- 
ent manner; scripture truths by scripture evidence, and 
every other species of truth by its proper evidence. Some 
“ holdthe truth in unrighteousness,” while others are er- 
roneous in their opinions to a considerable degree, and. i yet 
are virtuous and pious in their lives. No case Gin my j 
opinion) is more in point than that of the Quakers. 

I might also tell you, Sir, that the Methodist, the Bap- 
tist, and others, will very readily travel over the same 
ground with you, andbsit is extremely probable, that you 
will not leave them far behind. But it is really mispend- 
ing time to reply to such observations. Your project is — 
grossly indelicate—superlatively preposterous. Yet, it will 
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not be without its effect upon many of your readers. Ié 
will delight their self-complacency—it will charm their © 
overweening opinion of their piety- To a mind im such @ 
state, reasoning is idle—proof i is impertinent. The lan- 
guage of such sprees sanctity will be,“ Stand byE 
am holier than thou.” | 
Thus, it is evident, that this mode of distinguishing 
truth from falsehood, is not at all adapted to that end; nor 
has it any thing whatever to recommend it, not even no- 
velty ; for it has been the constant cant of refiners and. 
schismatics, from the very days of the Apostles: The nu- 
merous sects which deformed the primitive church, and 
the still more numerous which deform the modern, never 
failed to justify their secession, by alleging a want of piety 


' in those from whom they separated ; and this satisfies the 


thoughtless multitude, which ever was, and ever will be 


led away by specious pretences. But that you, Sir, a man 


of sense, a proficient in classical learning, which generally 
improves the delicacy of the mind—a man acquainted with 
human nature—with the history of the Christian church, 
and particularly (no doubt) with the history of the different 
sects in the unhappy reign of Cuartes I. that you should 
countenance such a pretence, is strange indeed.—Poor, 
poor human nature !—~Pznitet! Pudet! Piget! 

I have imbibed, Sir, some how or other, several very 
old-fashioned notions. One is, that where there are great 
pretensions to religion, there is very little of it; except, 
perhaps, in weak minds. I have always observed, that 


- the shallow stream runs murmuring along; but that the 


deep river moves silently in its course. Religion, to my 


~ mind, 


——* Is not obtrusive, but retired, 
F ’ the more desirable.” 


Another of my old-fashioned notions is, that where 


‘ there is a bitter, malignant, fiery spirit, it is in vain for 
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those under its influence to talk about religion. With this 
sentiment, I never could read the, history of Cuarues I. 

with any degree of patierice. The high pretensions of the 
Puritans, to a cast of piety far superior to that of the Epis- 
copalians ; the lofty titles which they gave themselves, and 
the dreadful epithets which they bestowed upon the esta- 
blished clergy 5 their turbulent and uncharitable temper, the 
spirit of division and fanaticism which they cherished, ats 
tended with violence and bitterness of language, and an 
intolerant persecuting humour towards all who were not 
fanatics, fill almost every page of the history of. that. black 
period. Nor were these things confined to the rabble. 
No; the Puritan clergy, aod.a number of laymen of dis- 
tinction, led the way. Even the celebrated Mitton was 
one of those fanatical leaders: Read the following invec- 
tive of that great genius against the Bishops of the Church 
of England. ‘ But they that, by the impairing and dimi- 
_-nishing of the true faith, the distresses and servitude of _ 
their country, aspire to. high dignity, rule and promotion 
here, after a shameful end in this life (which God grant 
them !) shall be thrown down eternally into the darkest and 
deepest gulf of hell, where, under the: despiteful controul, ; 
the trample and scorn of all the other damned, who, in the 
anguish of their torture, shall have no other ease, than to 
exercise a raving and bestial tyranny over them as their — 
slaves and negroes, they shall remain in that plight for 

ever, the basest, the lowermost, the most dejected, most 

underfoot, and down-trodden vassals of perdition.”* Nee Od 

says one, “ it were put to my option, whether I would be 

an ideot, without a single faculty of mind, dra single sense 
of the body; or whether I would haves esos" s imagi- 
nation, attended with this fiery spirit, I should not hesitate 

one moment to determine.” This flood of cursing was . 
ee gin the lips of aupetior ne such as carnal Epis- 


* Milton’s Teeetes on Resissoasion 
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copalians seldom attain. Yes! Joux Mitton was a pious 
man—so were they all, all pious men. 
But perhaps you will say, we live in better times. That 
fiery spirit of fanaticism which disgraced the anhappy pe- 
riod above mentioned, has been long extinguished, and all 
denominations of Christians cherish a more peaceful and 
charitable disposition: Would to God it were so! But 
there is too much reason to think, that the same inveterate 
spirit against Eipiscopacy, still exists in the breasts of dis- 
senters-there wants nothing but a great occasion to call it 
forth. Take the following proof: In the year 1788, a 
Baptist preacher by the name of Rozinson, a man of tas 
lents, residing at Cambridge, in England, \“ put out a syl- 
labus of lectures on the principles of nen-conformity. He 
speaks in the person of Jesus Christ, upon the tribunal of 
judgment at the last day, and supposes him presenting to 
_the world on that tremendous occasion, his faithful servants 
the non4conformist ministers, as the great objects of his 
favour, and, at the same time, sending off those holy tys 
rants the Bishops of the Church of England, into everlast+ 
ing fire, with that dreadful sentence—dzpart, &c. “ And. 
what,” says my author, “are the Bishops to be damned 
for? Because they could not approve of non-conformity ? 
_A religion of negatives! They saw enough of its fruits to 
dislike it in former times, from its first appearance in this 
kingdom. But they did not see, as we do now, that its 
end is infidelity, to which it hath-been tending for many 
years past, and hath now attained it in the writings of Dr. 
‘Priest ey, and the Unitarian association. These lectures, 
with the dreadful sentence of damnation to the Bishops, 
were approved by the Easter association of Essex, at Har- 
low, and recommended by the sister churches by order of 
all. Of what-character must these sister churches be, if 
they are of the sante spirit with brother Roprnson? Surely 
they are not chaste virgins, presentable to a meek and mer- | 
ciful Saviour, who prayed for his murderers ; but unmer- 
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eiful harlots, cursing and damning the established church 
for retaining Episcopacy. Had there been no non-confor- 
mity, the poor Bishops might have escaped like other men, 
_and have been entitled to their chance of mercy through the 
merits of their Redeemer, who died for them, and for all 
men, and sent forth the first Bishops by his own immediate 
authority. What would such non-conformists do, if they 
had it in their power, who are provoked to such unwar- 
rantable ravings under the present most mild and mode- 
_rate state of the Church of England ?”* 

These, Sir, are no great proofs of the superior iets of 
dissenters. In my opinion, humility, meekness, and cha; 
rity, would give them a better title to the character of su- 
perior piety, than reviling, cursing and bitterness. It is 
not he, who, with pharisaical arrogance, lifts up his eyes 
to heaven, and says—“ God! I thank thee that I am not 
as other men—nor as that publican,” that will be justified. 
You well know what the Saviour of the world said of the 

- despised publican—‘“ I say unto you, this man went down 
to his house justified rather than the other.” . This is the 


‘tribunal to which we appeal; and not to men, who think 


ar 


more highly of themselves than they ought to think. 
. OF a piece with your reluctant and painful intimation, 


deni Presbyterians are more virtuous and godly than Epis: 
copalians, is your broad hint that your preachers are more © 


evangelical than ours, What right you have to intimate 
any thing like that, I cannot conceive, as you never hear 
any sermons from our pulpits. And if you depend upon 
the reports of a few of your own people, who do, perhaps, 
occasionally step into our churches, I object against them 
most decidedly; because,.in general, they are Calvinists, 
and, with such, evangelical and Calyinistical are synony- 
mous terms. Besides, there is so much humour in hearers 
with respect to preaching, that it is not uncommon for one 


.* Bey. William Jones’ Essay on the Church. 
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highly to extol a sermon, which another reprobates. But 


what, Sir, is your idea of evangelical preaching? I wish 
you had told us; we could then speak more to the points 
Is not that man an evangelical preacher, who tells his people, 
that they are fallen, sinful creatures—that they must repent, 
turn from their evil ways, and be renewed in the spirit of 
their minds by the operation of the Holy Ghost—that they 
' must renounce themselves, and expect salvation only by 
God’s grace through the merits of Christ—that they must 
be sanctified throughout soul, body, and spirit—walk in all 
the ordinances. of the Lord blameless, and after they have 
done all, acknowledge themselves unprofitable servants? 
If this be evangelical preaching, then this is the preaching 
we generally hear in our pulpits, and we hear these great 
truths delivered in an earnest. and affectionate manner. 
But, if you mean to take into the idea of evangelical 
preaching, the doctrines of election, reprobation, and the 
perseverance of the saints, you are certainly right—your 
preachers are more evangelical than ours. Against these 
doctrines our clergy set their’ faces, and unanimously dee 


clare to their people, that “ there is one God, and one Mes. . 


diator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who 
gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due time”— 
that ‘¢the grace. of God which bringeth salvation hath ap- 
peared to all men,” and that “ he, by the grace of God, 


tasted death for every man.” These are the consolatory 


doctrines which our ministers preach; and not that dread- 
ful and unscriptural doctrine of reprobation, which has 
driven numbers to despair, and is well calculated to freeze 
~ the heart’s blood of every hearer. 

But, Sir, were it true that our ministers do not preach 
the essential truths of christianity,* we have a counterba- 


* « Tt is not easy to speak without severity of a charge so destitute of : 


truth, and so entirely void of charity, Could it be imagined that they 
whose ministry is so injuriously contemned, preach the same Savioyr 
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lance to this, which, those who worship God in your way 
have not—I mean the excellent liturgy of our church. In 
this form of sound words, all the great doctrines of salva~ 
tion are inculcated over and over again. We_have also the 
scriptures read to us ‘in the lessons, the psalms, and the 
epistles and gospels: This we deem true evangelical 
preaching—it is God himself preaching to us, and not frail, 
fallible man. But this, it seems, does not suit those who 
are taught to despise a liturgy as “ restraining the spirit,” 
and to forego the reading of the scriptures in the church, 
because they can read them at home. A sermon is the 
great desideratum, while “ the voice of the charmer,” in 
the divine word, is disregarded, “ charm he never so 
wisely.” But enough on this point. . . 
Allow me now, before I make any observations on an- 
other part of your review, to return you thanks for your. 
attack upon Episcopacy, and for the promise you have 
made, that the public shall know the grounds upon which it 
stands. This is just what we want—upon this hallowed 
point: we are ready to meet you. We will decline mo in 


vestigation—shrink from no assault. Episcopacy, we say, 


is a divine institution, and we will maintain it with such a ' 
cloud of testimonies from the primitive writers, and the © 
holy scriptures, as wil] “ make assurance doubly sure.” 


with their indiscreet opponents? That they teach to the full as largely 
the need which all men have of that grace, the issues of which Christ 
set wide to the world? That they appeal as humbly to his merits, to his 
atonement, and prevailing intercession as the ground of all their hope, ~ 
and with the same reverence regard his word and sacraments as the 
pledges of salvation.” Archdeacon Pott’s Charge, A. D. 1797, 

* It is one of the hacknied phrases of the day, calculated to lead ae 
people by the ear—that the clergy of the church are not gospel ministers. 
Whilst-those who are distinguished,” in great humility, “« by the exclu- 
sive title of preachers of salvation by grace, like the gospellers of the — 
last century, should rather be called preachers of absolute decrees, \pre- 
destination, election, and faith without works.” Daubeny’s Appendix, 
p. 510. 
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I was in*hopes, before I saw the Christian’s ‘Magering; 


that Episcopacy would have been the only subject of -dite# 
pute between us; but I find that you mean to discuss also 


the doctrine of election and the divine decrees. This, to 
be sure, has no particular bearing upon Episcopalians more 
than upon some other denominations, and, therefore, I 
might very well pass it over; but as it appears to me a 
very unreasonable and very unscriptural doctrine, it may 
not be amiss to say a few words upon it. 
This subject you have introduced with a dilemma from 
the famous Calvinistic divme,*Dr. Owen. The dilemma 
_runs thus: “ God imposeth his wrath due utito, and Christ 
underwent the pains of hell for, either all the sins of all 
men, or all the sins of some men; or some sins of all men.” 
_ The latter branch of the disjunctive proposition, that Christ 
underwent the pains of hell for some sins of all men, is 
nothing to the purpose; for neither you nor I believe it. 
The dilemma then stands thus: “ God imposeth his wrath 
due unto, and: Christ underwent the pains of hell for, either 


all the sins of all men, or all the sins of some men.” “ The” 


second,” says the Doctor, “ is that which we afirm, that 
Christ in their stead and room, suffered for all the sins of 


all the e/ect in the world. If the first, why then are not all. 


freed from the punishment of all their'sins?? To this 


question Christ himself gives a decisive answer—“ Ye - 


will not come unto me that ye may have life.’ Life then 
was procured for them.—“ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! How 
often would I have gathered yeu together as a hen ga- 


thereth her chickens under her wings; but ye would not.” — 


Christ would, but they would not. Again; “ They which 
were called were not worthy”—-were shut out from the 
marriage of the Lamb. Why so? Because, “ they would 
not come.” Thus it appears from Christ’s own’ words, 
that he died for the sins of all men, and then the assertion 
that “* Christ died for the sins of the elect only,” is false. 

You certainly know, Sir, that no conclusion of a syllay 
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ism. wing be deemed valid, when either of the premises 
wants. proof. The Doctor gives no proof from. scripture, 
that Christ’s dying for all men involves the actual salva: 
tion of all mex. His minor proposition therefore (were 
thé dilemma reduced to a regular syllogism), is question- 
able. Consequently, his conclusion is illegitimate. But 
the Doctor is not satisfied with Christ’s declaration ;—ye 
will not come unto me that ye may have & i fe, which is the 
same as saying, ye will not believe in me. On this decla- 
ration is raised another dilemma. “ This unbelief, is it a 
sin, or not?” Undoubtedly it is a sin. ‘ If it be, then 
Christ underwent the punishment due to it, or not?” He 
certainly underwent the punishment due to it. “ If so, 
then why must that hinder them more than their other 
sins for which he died, from partaking of the fruit of his 
death?” Justice demands, that those who will not accept 
Christ’s atonement—who will not be indebted to him for 
life and salvation, should be excluded from the kingdom 
of heaven. As life etomalt is attached to faith, because it 
is the principle of holiness, so death eternal is the punish- — 
ment of unbelief, because it is productive of wickedness. 
But for this unbelief Christ died. would, said he, to the 
unbelieving Jews, but ye would not. Yet in the face of 
this declaration, Dr. Owen assumes the position, that Christ 
did not intend the salvation of all men. When men reason, 
they should remember, that there are certain indispensable 
rules attending it; and that one of these rules is, never to 
assume. And thus ends the dilemma of that famous di- 
vine, whose “ grasp was death.” ae 

It is really surprising that you, Sir, a man ty sense and 
learning, should propose to your readers a dilemma that, in 
truth, has not a horn upon which a mere smatterer in logic 
could be hooked. How humiliating to human nature, that 
learned and unlearned, wise and. simple, should be , So 
much upon a level, when prejudice or passion sways 
them! “ That was excellently observed, say I, when I 


read a passage in an author where his opinion agrees witht 
mine. When we differ, there I pronounce him mistaken2’* 
This is, undoubtedly, the philosophy of the matter. 
_ Will you, Sir, have the goodness to bear with me, while 
I offer to you a few texts of scripture to comment upon, in 
some future numbers of your magazine. I shall arrange 
them according to similarity of expression. i 

My first assortment is as follows: “ God sent not his Son 
into the world to condemn the world; but that the world 
through him might be saved.” John iii. 17. “ Behold the 
' Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the: world.” 
John i. 29. “ And he is the propitiation for our sins; and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” 
_ 1 John ii. 2. “ And we have seen and do testify that the 
Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world.” John 
iv. 14. “ For I came not to judge the world, but to save 
the world.” John xii. 48. “ For God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself,” &c. 2 Cor. v.19. And 
many others of this sort. 
_ The second assortment of scriptures runs thus: “ Who 
- gave himself a ransom for all.” 1 Tim. ii. 6. ‘ Because 
we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead: 
And that he died for all, that they who live,” &c. 2 Cor. 
v. 14, 15. “ That he by the grace of God should taste 
death for every man.” Heb. ii. 9. “ Who will have all 
men to be saved,” &c. 1 Tim. ii. 4. “ Not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance.” 
2 Pet. iii. 9. “ Therefore, as by the offence of one, the 
Judgment came upon all men to condemnation, even so by 
the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all men 
to justification of life.” Rom. v. 18. With many others. 

“My third collection of texts is the following: “ Destroy 
not him with thy meat for whom Christ died.” Rom. xiv. 
15. ‘ And through thy knowledge shall the weak brother 


* Swift's Thoughts on various Subjects. 
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» perish for whoni Christ died.” 1 Cor. viii. 11. “ Even 
- denying the Lord that bought them, and bring upon them- 
selves swift destruction.” 2 Pet. ii. 1. ‘Of how thuch 
_ sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, 
who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, ‘and hath 
_counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was ‘sanc- 
tified, an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the 
spirit of grace?” Heb. x. 29s. “ Then his lord, after- he 
had called him; said unto him, O thou wicked servarit! 
I forgave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst me : 
Shouldest not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow 
 servant?, And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to 
_ the tormentors, till he should pay all that was due to him, 
So likewise shall my heavenly Father do unto you, if ye 
from ype heart forgive not every one his brother their 
_trespasses.” Matt. xviii. 32, 33, &ee wis 
_ In return for Dr. Owen’s dilemma, I richie to you, 
_ Sir, the following demonstration, with which, and a short 
view of Calvinism, I I shall close this long letters ix 3 
. If Christ died not for all men, then are andl men 
bound to believe in him for salvation. But all men are 
bound. to believe in him for salvation.. iT henefons Christ 
died for allmens bess! daudace: 
.. The major proposition is so slesioné to common sense, 
that I cannot suppose any man will hesitate to acknowledge 
the truth of it... The minor propositional men are bound 
to believe in him for salvation, is evident from the holy 
scriptures, which are as clear upon this point as the mid- 
day sun in an unclouded sky.. “ And the times,of this 
ignorance God winked at: But now he. commandeth. all 
men every where to repent.” Acts xvii. 30. If to, repent, 
then certainly to believe in Christ. “ And this is his com- 
mandment, that we should believe on the name of his Son 
Jesus Christ.” 1 John iii. 23. [A hard commandment to 
the reprobates, who, were they to believe in him, would 
believe a lie, as, upon the Calvinistic principle, he did not 
A 
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die for them. MHorrible!] Again’: As’'God commands alf 
men to believe in Christ, so ‘he threatens with damnation 
all those who do not believe in him. “ He that believeth 
not shall be damned.” Mark xvi. 16. “ He that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth 
onhim.” John iis 36; _ ‘several other texts of the same 
import. 

Further: As God commands all men ‘to béliewe in 
‘Christ—threatens all with death who do not believe+pro- 
miseth life and salvation to all who shall believe ; so the 
suggests reasons and motives to encourage men to believe 
in Christ, or on himself through Christ, for salvation. 
Sonietimes he mentions his great love to them, as in John 
Hii. 16. Titus iii. 4, &c. Sometimes ‘this mercy and com- 
passion. Exod. xxxiv.6, Luke i. 72,‘&c Sometimes the 
delight anid. pleasure he takes in showing mercy. Micah 
wii. 18. Ezek: xxxiii. 11. Sometimes he gives ‘them an 
Gath for their greater security m ‘his promises. Heb. vi. 
17, 18. Luke i. '72, 73.° Sometimes he expresses his de- 
sire of their Salvations 1 Tim. ii. 4. Ezek. xxxiii. 11. 
per wn his grief at their wicked courses. Ezek. xviii. 

Jer. xliv. 4. -Sometitnes he declares the abundant 
math vy he hath made for their salvatione Mattsxxii. 4. 
Heb. ix. 14. “And sometimes he even condescends to the 
consideration, that glory will result to himself and to ‘his 
grace, by men’s believing, and ‘their consequent salvation. _ 
_ Ephes. i. 42. Now, all these commands, threatenings, 
promises, and encouragements, proving, beyond ‘the possi- 
bility of reasonable contradiction, the truth of the minor 
proposition, that all men are bound to beleve in Christ for 
salvation, it follows irresistibly, that Christ died for all men. 

As the Calvinistic system of divinity will, in all proba- 
bility, be a subject of dispute as well as Episcopacy, I shall 
take the liberty, before I conchide, of drawing out that 
system, for the benefit of those who may not be’ very well 
acquainted with at. The following propositions are all to 
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be found in Cakvin’s writings: The absolute and uncon- 
ditional election or predestination of particular individuals. 
ta eternal salvation ; andthe equally absolute and. uncordi- 
tional reprohation of all the xemaining part of mankind, 
without respect of persons. As preparatory to this divine 
act of predestination, it is maintained, that God fore-or- 
dained the fall of man.* That in consequence of his fall, 
thus pre-ordained, the whole human race becoming a mass 
of corruption, it was decreed by God before the founda: 
tion of the world, to choose some out of this mass to be 
saved, and to leave the others to everlasting misery.{ 
“ For-all,” says he, “ are not created under the same cir- 
cumstances ; but to some eternal life is pre-ordained, to 
others,, eternal damnation.” 

_ To,these. principles must be. added, the irresistibility of 
divin grace—the absolute impossibility of the elect’s falling 
from grace—the making God the sole operator in the work 
of salyation,, and,, of consequence, man a mere, machine ; 
and what completes the horrid: picture whic Catvix has 
given of that Being whose tender mercies are over all his’ 
works, he represents him as actually fitting the reprobates 

for the misery to which he has consigned them, by render- 
ing them incapable of being profited by any means of grace 
whatever—by rendering them blind and: stupid, and de- 
priving them of the faculty of hearing his word to any ad: 
vantage. ‘ “ He directs his yoice to them,” says he, “ for 
the purpose of their being made more deaf—He sets his 
light before them, in order that they may be rendered more, 
blind——He holds forth doctrine to them, that they may be _ 
rendered more stupid by it—He applies a remedy, | but not not 
for the purpose of their being healed.”|| 


- Acasa Dei consilium, quo preordinatus fuerat hominis lapsus. 
Calvin de prxdest. p. 607. 

+ Deum ex perdita massa eligere et reprobare, &c. bid. p. 613. 

¢ Non enim pari conditione creantur omnes, sed aliis vita eterna, aliis 
damnatio eterna przordinatur. Inst, — 

|| Quemadmodum sue erga electos yocationis efficacia salutem, ad 


, 


needless, and serves only to perplex and confound the clearest evidence 
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This, Sir, is the amiable system which you have to de- 
fend—-“« A system,” to use the words of the learned Jor- 
Fry, “ consisting of human creatures without liberty,* doc- 


trines dogs ae sense, faith without reason, and a God with- 
out BR maarcys? 


quam externo consilio destinarat, perficit Deus; ita sua habet adver- 
sus reprobos judicia, quibus consilium de illis suum exequatur. Quos 
ergo in vite contumeliam et mortis exitium creavit, ut ire suz organa, 
forent, et severitatis exempla, eos, ut in finem suum perveniant, “nunc 
audiendi verbi sui facultate’ Privat, nune¢ ejus predicatione magis excacat 
et-obstupefacit. Inst. lib. iii. cap. 24. sec. 2. 

Vocem ad eos dirigit (Deus) sed ut magis obsurdescant; lucem accen- , 
dit sed ut reddantur czxciores; doctrinam profert, ‘sed qua magis obstu- 
pescant; remedium adhibet,\ sed ne sanentur. Ibid. s 

* «“ We have an immediate consciousness of a Sieaqon of will within 
us; or of 2 power to act or forbear ; to act this way, or the quite contrary. 
in all matters of duty, as well as in all things indifferent. From whence 
the nataral deduction of reason is, that our actions being free and vo- 
luntary, they must be imputable t to us with that faculty. This free p prin- ; 
ciple within us is so self-evident, that no reason or argument can render 
it more so. All attempt of proof for the corroboration of it is utterly: 


the mind is capable of for the truth of any thing: So that in all conten- 
tion and debate relating to this point, as well as to what immediately 
depends « on it, the last appeal for a final decision, must be to the imme-" 
diate consciousness of the mind; and he who would not determine. 
against absolute decrees and unconditional predestination, election and 
yeprobation, from a discernment of freedom of will within himself, must 
be a corrupt judge, and blinded with prejudice ; and i is not capable of a 
full conviction from any other topic.” Brown’s proced. hum, undery 
standing, — 
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LETTER ITI. 


~ SIR," : ar qv . : . ; 


THE second number of the Christian’s Magazine lies 
before me. The part in which I feel myself most inter- 
ested, is, your Review of the Essays on Episcopacy. \ 
have been for some time looking with a degree of impa- 
tience for this long threatened attack; and now that I have 
seen it, I can with sincerity say, that I do not perceive 
any impression that can possibly be made by it upon Epis~ 
copacy. That institution, for any thing you have said, 
will continue in perfect security.’ Nay, Sir, I must be so 
free as to tell you, that your observations fall short of my 
expectations. Not that I expected you would say any - 
thing new upon the subject; for that, I am confident, is 
entirely out of the question: but I really supposed that 
your ingenuity would have given more plausibility to old 
fallacies, and more semblance of truth to gross errors. 
For this, however, I looked in vain: your second number 
has. convinced me that the author of Miscellanies, in the 
Albany Centinel, has done as well as you will do. You 
indeed tell us, that “he did not take the matter by the 
right handle ;” but with your leave, Sir, you argue pretty 
much as he did—that is, you infer from Presbyters being 
sometimes called Bishops, that there can be no higher 
order in the church than Presbyters. This his adversaries 
stigmatized as * wretched sophistry ;” and I have not the 
least hesitation in declaring, that they could not have 
chosen a more appropriate term. 

In the second page of the review you quote the Lay- 
man, saying, “ the question of Episcopacy is a question 
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of fact, to be determined by a sound interpretation of the 
sacred volume.” “ In this,” vou say, “ we join issue with 
him, and not only consent, but insist, that the question 
shall be decided by the scripture alone. But in fixing the 
sense of the scripture, their (the Fathers) authority is of 
no more weight with us than the authority of other unin- 
spired men; that is, we regard not their opinion any 
further than it is supported by the strength of their rea- 
sonings. The written word is the. perfect and. exclusive 
rule of our faith.” Here you shift the point in question. 
You confound the authority of the Fathers with respect to 
points of faith, with their testimony in regard to matters 
of fact.. This is for ever the management of our adversa- 
ries in this dispute, When the Fathers are quoted by us 
to prove a matter of fact, then the exclamation. is,—the 
Fathers! Why, the Fathers were as fallible as other men— 
they disputed as much upen points of faith as: we do; 
there is, therefore, no dependence to be placed. upon.thems 
Now, Sir, is not this most contemptible sophistry? When 
the’ dispute is not about a point of faith, but a matter of 
fact, does that man reason who infers, that because the 
Fathers were fallible as to the former, they are not to be 
regarded as to the latter? If two or three men of differ- 
ent religious principles were to be called into a court of 
justice to bear testimony to a fact, and they were to agree 
perfectly in their evidence, what would the court say, were 
a lawyer on the opposite side to object to their evidence, 
that they did not agree in their religious sentiments—that 
one was a Calvinist, another an Arian, and the third a So- 
cinian, and that therefore their testimony was not admissi- 
ble? Would he not be treated with sovereign contempt? 
And are we to bear in this case, what im every other would 
be deemed insufferable? We are not children, I cam as- 
sure you, Sir. We know as well as you do, what the na~ 
ture of evidence is, and what the different species of evi- 
dence are. We know that a man may be orthodox in 
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points of faith, and yet bear false testimony ; or be hetero- 
dox, and yet be a man of veracity. With a person who 
will not make this distinction, it is a hopeless business to 
enter into a controversy upon Episcopacy. But I have 
committed) myself, to go through the subject: I must 
therefore bear the irksome task of detecting fallacies, and 
pointing out incensistences. 

When you quoted the Layman as saying, that “ Exiont 
‘pacy is a question of fact, te be determined by a sound 
interpretation of the sacred volume,” do you suppose, Sir, 
that he meant to keep out of view the testimony of the 
Fathers to this fact, and to let it rest entirely on the words 
of scripture? You interpret the words of scripture one - 
way, and he another—You make out Presbytery, and he, 
Episcopacy. Now, what method does common sense point 
out to determine which was the fact ? Will it not tell us to 
- consult those writers who lived in, or near, the apostolic 
age; and that to whichsoever their concurrent voice bears 
testimony, that must be pronounced to have been the fact? 
In what way would you prove to a seventh-day baptist, that 
the first day-of the week is of apostolic institution? Would 
you rest it solely on the words of scripture? If you would, 
I would not; although I as firmly believe the change’ to 
have taken place by divine appointment, as you do. I can 
find nothing in the scriptures that looks like divine institu- 
tion. There are indeed some intimations of that kind, 
when the passages are illustrated by the testimony of the 
Fathers to the fact; but if you set that testimony aside, 
there is not a passage that cannot be as rationally inter-- 
preted without, as with regard to that fact. And yet I 
have no doubt, that you would condescend, in this case, to 
appeal for the fact to the primitive writers, and tell the op- 
poser of the institution, that a custom so early and so uni- 
versal can be rationally ascribed to nothing but divine ap- 
pointment, or what amounts to the same thing, to apostolic 
authority acting under divine direction. Whether you 
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would deserve the aid of the venerable ancients in this ‘case, 

when you are so solicitous to exclude their testimony in the 
case of Episcopacy, I leave to every one who knows what 
the word inconsistency. means. 

I find, Sir, that you, as well.as the author of Jfscella- 
nies, lay great stress upon the convertibility of the names 
Bishop and Presbyter ; and you intimate that Cyprian and 
the Layman had recourse to, policy, in trying to run down 
the argument with hard words. Policy! For what pur- 
pose? Did it,require policy to prove, that because Pres- 
_ byters are sometimes styled Bishops, it. is contemptible 
sophistry to infer, that Timothy and Titus, who go- 
..vyerned these Bishops, or Presbyters, were of the same 
order with them? I should think that you have more need 
of policy, and a very extraordinary degree of , policy 
, too, when you attempt to prove, that those who are go- 
verned, are equal to those who govern. Yet, I find that 
this sophistry is your argumentum palmarium,—the mighty 
weapon that is to demolish Episcopacy. You tell us, that 
“ notwithstanding scowling, and scoffing, and laughing at 
it, it will not be so easily parted with, and in. listening to 
a good word for it, the reader may begin to think it possi- 
ble for a Astle sophistry to trill from other than Presbyte- 
rian pens.” 

To lay a "foundation for this retort of sophistry upon 
Episcopalians, you take some pains to prove, by several 
quotations from scripture, that Presbyters are sometimes 
styled Bishops. You need not have taken the least pains 
to prove that point—it .is conceded without reluctance. 
“It is conceded too, that this identifies the Bishop or 

‘Overseer in the instances quoted, with the Presbyter ; but 
~ does this prove that Timothy, who governed these Over- 
seers, or Bishops, was not.of a superior order? Here 
~ lies the fallacy—in this consists the “ wretched sophistry.” 
_ Presbyters, as having a portion of the flock to oversee, 

under their governors, may, according to the etymology 
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of the word, be called Bishops. But are these Presbyters 
avho had committed to them an oversight of the laity 
nly, equal in authority with him who had an oversight of | 
both clergy and laity? Were those Presbyters whio had not 

‘a supremacy in the government of the church~+who liad not 

the power of ordaining—who had no right to exercise any 

act of authority over a fellow Presbyter, equal in authority 

swith those officers who had, merely from their being 

hamed Bishops or Overseers? Can a Presbyter in the pre- 

sent age; because he has the oversight of a congregation, 

and is therefore to that congregation 4 Bishop, be equal 
to him who has superior powers, and rules over both 

clergy and people? Can a Presbyter' now have greater 

powers than he had in the apostolic age? Certainly note 

Whatever rights he had then he has now, and no more, 

Let us then inquire, whether this Presbyter or Overseer 

had the power of ordination, and the supreme power in 

the government of the church committed to him? If he 

had, it follows, that there can be no officer in the church 

superior to him; if he had not, then parity of ministers 

is a novelty. This is the true way of bringing this dis+ 

pute to an isstie, and not that fallacious way of arguing 

from a community. of names. 

To come at the truth in this important controversy, let 
us consider the state of the Church of Ephesus. This in-— 
deed is very beaten ground, and it requires some degree 
of patience to say the same thing over and over agains 
Cyprian and the Layman have done ample justice to this 
part of the controversy ; and ‘I can add nothing of cons 
sequence to their judicious observations and strong argues 
ments. But when our adversaries wi// have recourse to 
sophistry, we must point out clear facts to prove it to be. 
sophistry, although these facts pea been mentioned a 
thousand times before. - 

There were in the Church of Beis three orders of 
tainisters ; Timothy, the Presbyters, who are also called 
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Bishops “or Overseers, and the Deacons. That ‘Timothy 

-was the ofdaining officer in that church is beyond all con- 

tradiction. There is not‘a hint m the directions given to 

‘him on that point, to associate Presbyters with himself; 

‘but, on the contrary, it is evident that he was to be supreme 

and single in the discharge of this duty. It certainly is a 

‘very extraordinary thing, that when there was a number 

of Presbyters at Ephesus, St. Paul should put such a mark 

of reprobation ‘upon Presbyterian government as to send 

an officer to ordain and govern that church, when those 

Presbyters were fully competent to the business. And. 

what was their conduct on that occasion? Did they re- . 
monstrate against it? Did they oppose Timothy in the 

execution of his office? Not a hint of that m scripture, 

nor in all antiquity; What sort of men must those Pres- 

byters have been? Certainly either fools who knew not 

their rights ; or men who had such a superabundance of . 
the “ milk of human nature,” that they could not bear the 
least contention, even in the sacred cause of truth and jus- 
tice.’ What pity, Sir, that you had not lived at that time, 
and been one of the Presbyters of that church! I doubt 
yery much whether Timothy would have felt himself upon 
_a bed of roses. You could have put into the mouths of 
your fellow Presbyters, an argument that would have 
ruined the hierarchy for ever. “ My brethren! this is a 
monstrous usurpation—a daring attempt to take from us 
the right of ordaining and governing in common council 
‘the whole flock at Ephesus. The Apostle certainly for- 
gets himself; for by his own account of the matter, we 
‘are Bishops or Overseers of the flock.’ And yet he sends 
Timothy here to oversee ws—to be a Bishop of Bishops. 
This‘is clearly the case; for his instructions are, perfectly 
unequivocal. He alone has the’ power of ordaining—he 
' is to govern all ranks among us, laity, Deacons, and even 
us Bishops. To this I cannot submit. I am a determined 
enemy to prelacy; and I advise, my brethren, that we all |. 
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enter into’a solemn league and covenant to prevent its esta- 
blishment in the Christian church.” What do you think, 
Sir, Timothy would have said. to you, had you reasoned 
and acted in this manner? Certainly his language would 
not have been that of approbation, but of reproof. © 
» If it be necessary to set this matter in a Bi Ses point 
of light, perhaps the following observations will do ‘it. 
St. Paul sent from Miletus to Ephesus, and called the elders 
of the church, When they arrived the Apostle gave them 
this solemn charge—-Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves, 
and all the flock over the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you Overseers, to feed the Church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood. —Here is not the least 1 inti- 
mation to.these Presbyters, that their commission implied 
the power of ordaining. ‘There is no.mention of the qua- 
‘lifications requisite for the persons that were to be ore 
dained—nothing, but to take care of their own conduct, 
and to feed with the word of life those over: whom they 
were placed. But he gives very particular directions to 
Timothy concerning the pertons whom he should ordain, 
both Presbyters and Deacons. Is it not wonderful, that 
_ St. Paul, when he was about to take his leave for ever of 
_ those Presbyters, did not say one word to them about so 
“important a part of their duty as ordaining, if they pos. 
sessed that power? Again—St. Paul charges Timothy, - 
not to receive an, accusation against an Elder out before. 
two or three witnesses; but he.gives no such charge t to the 
Elders or Oversgers of Ephesus. He also says to Ti-_ 
mothy, them (meaning the Elders) that sin, rebuke before 
all, that others also may fear. Nothing can be more absurd 
than to suppose, that those Presbyters who were subject 
to the censures of Timothy, were possessed of equal 
powers with him. Had they: refused to sibmit to the 
just censures of their governor, which, upon Presbyterian 
principles, they ought to have done, I doubt very much 
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whether their title of Bishop would have been of aati 
vice to them, 

Further—St. Paul says to ahaa Elie liens some. . of 
themselves should arise, speaking perverse things to draw 
away disciples after them, Naw, one would. suppose after 
mentioning this, that he would have told them how to. ~ 
proceed— would have directed them to receive an accusa+ 
tion against perverse Elders, and have charged them to 
rebuke such before all, But no such thing: they had no 
power of that sort committed to them, Besides, I cannot 
conceive how human ingenuity could have devised any. 
thing more effectual, to. make the Elders speak perverse. 
things (if the word pérverse could with propriety be used), 
than to send Timothy to take. out of their hands the power 
of ordaining, and of, governing the Church of Ephesus. 
And: yet it. seems you thik all these difficulties and ab- 
surdities are as light .as a feather, when. put im the scale 
against your weighty eer from the community of 
names. 

Once ‘more—St.. Paul gives a.very saesaih chasges te 
- Yimothy, J give thee charge in the sight of God who-quick-: 
eneth all things, and before Fesus Christ, who before Pone 
tius, Pilate, witnessed a good confession, that thow keep this 
commandment, without spot, unrebukable, until the appear- 
ing of our Lard Fesus Christ. 

The Apostle had no expectation that Tisnothy would 
live till the day of judgment, This charge, therefore, was 
not confined to the person of Timothy, but extended to 
his cffice to. the end of time. It was of the nature of that 
promise which Christ made to his Apostles, that he would 
be with them ta the end of the world. But the charge | 
given by the Apostle to the Elders of Ephesus was merely 
personal—it related to pothing beyond their own lives. 
As they had no power to constitute others in their room, 
go there is no charge given to them to keep whe was cons 
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mitted to them to dhe coming of Christ, or to coinmit whe 
' they had received to faithful men. 

It is now I think as clear as the great luminary of ais? 
when nota cloud obscures his disk, that the Church of 
Ephesus, consisting of Presbyters, Deacons, and Iaity, 
were committed to the oversight, superintendance and go 
vernment of Timothy; and that the title-of Bishops given 
to the Presbyters of that church, as having a subordinate | 
oversight of the laity under Timothy, in no respect of 
degree impaired his superiority. He was the Overseer 
of Overseers—the Bishop of Bishops. To the office — 
which Timothy held, succeeded that order in the church 
to which, from the beginning of the second century, the — 
title of Bishops has been appropriated, and not to the se- , 
cond order indifferently styled, im the apostolic times, Bie 

‘shops or Elders. If our Bishops had succeeded to the | 
second order, they could possess no more power than that 
order did ; your argument would then be conclusive; but: 
succeeding to the office of Timothy, to which alone the 
power of ordainig was attached, Presbyterian parity (to _ 
use your phrase, whether classical or ahd - shows small”—+ 
it is absolutely annihilated, 

That the office which Timothy held did not expire with — 
him, is evident from its very nature ; for there is the same _ 
need of an officer now in the church who can ordain, as 
there’ was in the days of Timothy; and accordingly, we 
find from the testimony of antiquity, that he had his suc- — 
cessors, and that at the time of the council of Chalcedon, ; 

_ twenty-seven Bishops had governed that church, But 

with the Presbyterian hypo‘nesis, all int eth circumstances — 

are palpably inconsistent. 
The Church of Crete will afford us another instance of 

Episcopal pre-eminence. But there is really no necessity 

of going.over this ground. The instances of Timothy and 

Titus are so parallel, and rest so much upon similar autho- 

rities, that what has been said concerning the former, may: 
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generally be applied to the latter. To the testimony from 
the epistle itself may be added, the concurrent testimony 
of the primitive writers, who assert that Titus was the first 
Bishop, or Chief Ruler of the Church of Crete. 

“The Church of Jerusalem furnishes a third instance of 
an officer superior to Presbyters. The officers of that 
church were James, the brother of our Lord, and a num- 
ber of Presbyters and: Deacons. I know that our adver- 
-saries evade the scripture proof of St. James’ superiority 
over the Presbyters of Jerusalem, by saying, that the pas- 
sages quoted by Episcopalians are not explicit and strong 
enough to be deemed decisive. But let the Church’of 
Ephesus be kept in mind, and there can be no doubt that 
the Church of Jerusalem had the very same form, and that 
St. James exercised the same powers that Timothy ‘did.. 
If the former be a proof of diocesan Episcopacy, I think 
no reasonable man can doubt that the latter is so too. But 
although the powers exercised by James are not so parti- 
cularly delineated as those exercised by Timothy, yet the 
texts in favour of James’ superiority, are certainly stronger 
than those usually quoted in favour of the change of the 
Sabbath. Let any one compare two or three texts, which 
speak of the Apostles’ meeting on the first day of the week 
for the purpose of religious worship, when we know that 
they met every day for the same purpose ; and St. John’s 
saying, that he was in the Spirit on the Lord’s-day, which is 
as applicable to the yearly as to the weekly commemoration 
of our Saviour’s resurrection; let him, I say, compare 
these slight hints with the following passages, and then Jet 
him decide this point, ‘“ Wherefore my sentence is, that 
ye trouble not those who from among the Gentiles are 
‘turned unto God.” When Paul and his company wére 
come to Jerusalem, “the brethren received him gladly ; 
and the day following Paul went in with them unto James, 
and all the Elders were present.” Again; Peter, after he 
had declared to the disciples to whom he went, his mira- 
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sulous deliveratice, bade them “ go and show these things | 
to James.and tothe brethren.” And again; 5t. Paul says, 
that certain came from Fames, &c, Surely these are strong 
indications of ‘superiority, and when you add the -Posi- 
tive testimonies of the. primitive . church (the only’ testi- 
monies upon which we can rely for the change of the Sab- _ 
bath),. we have all the proof that can reasonably be re- 
quired.» That we have the primitive writers in our favour, 
will admit of no dispute. The Apostles, to show that the | 
rank which St. James bore in the Church of Jerusalem, 
was to be continued, according to our Lord’s most gra-_ 
cious promise, to the end of the world, after James’ death, » 
appointed Simeon to the Episcopal chair, Hxcrsippus, — 
who was almost contemporary with Simeon, recorded (ac- 
cording to Eusesius*), that after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, the Apostles and Christians who retired. to Pella 
returned, and the former chose Simeon, the son of Cleo- 
phas, to be Bishop of that church. And from the same 
authority we learn, that Simeon lived to the great age of 
one hundred and twenty years, and died in the tenth year 
of Trajan’s reign; that is, he lived till the beginning of 
the second century, which brings him near the time of 
Hecezsippus. The same historian gives us a list of Bishops 
who presided over the Church of Jerusalem, down to the 
reign of Adrian, making the number fifteen, and at. the 
head of them places St. James. Besides Hecrsrppus and 
Evusesius, we have the testimonies of CLemens of Alex- 
andria, of Cyr11, who, in the fourth century, was Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and, therefore, we may reasonably suppose, 
in possession of undeniable proof of the fact; of Eprpua~' 
nius, of AmBrosz, of Jrrome, of Curysostom, of Aus- 
rin, of Ozcumentus, of Tuzopuyxacrt, besides the tes- 
timony ¢f two hundred and eighty-nine Bishops in the 
sixth general council of Constantinople. What proof for 
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any matter of fact can there be stronger than this? That 
Cesar was killed in the sénate-house, is not capable of 
qaore clear and decisive proof, or 

. It is a matter of no consequence, whether St. James was 
one of the twelve or tot. There are great names on both 
sides of this question, and I fear we may dispute till we 
are both heartily ted, without coming to a decision. «I 
will take a shorter method—you may have your choice. 
If James was not one of the twelve, then we have an in- 
stance of the transmission of the apostolate by the hands 
of men; for Jamies is expressly styled an Apostle ;* but 
jf he‘was one of the twelve, then we have an instance of 
an Apostle being a fixed Bishop, in opposition to your as- 
sertion, that'it was inconsistent with the apostolic commis- 
_ sion to be confined to any particular church. 

» I would observe, further, as James was an dcniaies 
oni immediately by Christ, or mediately by man; and 
as it appears from the above quotation by Eusresius from- 
Hecesippus, that Simeon, the son of Cleophas, by the 
appointment of several of the Apostles, succeeded to the 
‘Episcopal station and authority of James, it follows, that 
the apostolic commission was conveyed to Simeon, and - 
that your assertion, that “no person could be vested with 
apostolic authority but by the immediate appointment of 
Christ,” has. no foundation in fact. Make then James 
which you will, either one of the twelve sent by Christ 
himself, or another James ordained by the Apostles to pre- 
side over the. Church of Jerusalem, it will follow, that pa- 
rity of ministers was not the institution of the Apostles, 
but that Episcopacy is coeval with the Christian churchs 

- But this is not all the proof, that the apostolic commis- 
sion was not to expire with the twelve. Barnabas is ex- 
pressly styled an Apostle,} and we find him for some time 
» travelling with St. Paul, and ordaining Elders in every 
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city. ‘Ithas also, I think, been fully proved, that Timothy 

and Titus were invested with apostolic authority ; for they 

alone in their respective churches ordained Presbyters, and 
governed both clergy and laity. They are also styled Apos+ 
tles.. The word indeed is translated messengers but when 

‘ gve consider the powers they exercised, and that St. Paul 
_ styles them, “ the glory of the churches,” the propriety of 

translating the word Apostles; must, I think, be apparent. 

Junia and Andronicus also, in fair construction, must be 

deemed Apostles ; for they are said to be eminent among. 

the Apostles. And St. Paul tells us, that he was “an 

Apostle not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ,” 

_ which surely implies that there were, or might ‘be, Apos- 
tles by’ men.’ -Epaphroditus also, we say, was an Apostle.* 
This ‘you deny. (A little hesitancy, however, would not 
have been unbecoining, when you contradicted THropo- 
ket, and other ancients, upon this point: If you could, 
without feeling the impropriety of it, or without one word 
‘of “ soft relief,” tell Cyprian, that you “ entirely acquit _ 
him from the charge of sinning against knowledge;” you 
ought, at least, to havé allowed something to the talents and. 
learning of your friend Jeroms. He, according to Dr. 
Gagepeta;: $s hack miore $a than any Person bal 2. 


» * Dr. Weairienwe\ in a note on the second chapter of Philippians, 26th 
werse, has these words? The word Apostle is never used in the New 
‘Testament, but either of those who were in the strict sense, Apostles of 
the Lord, or élse were eminent ministers of the gospel. Thus Titus and 
‘Timothy are styled Apostoloi, Apostles, not because they were messen-_ 
gers, but because they were fellow labourers with St, Paul, and tbe- ‘glory 
of the churches. 1 therefore conclude with Tusopores upon the place, 
and upon chap, i. 1. that the Episcopal care of this Church was.com- 

- mitted to Epaphroditus; and that this is the import of the word here; 
this being the note of the same THeoporeT, who says that formerly 
they who are now called Bishops were styled Apostles; and Hitary the 

Deacon says, erat enim eorum, Apostolus, ab Apostolo factus, he was cone 
stituted their Apostle by an Apostle, that is St. Paul, who therefore com- 
mands them to receive him in phe Lord; forthe sake of the Lord Christ, 
whose minister he was,” 
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' ‘the church—the greatest linguist, the greatest critic, thé 
greatest antiquary of them all.” Yet this great scholar and 
profound critic was so ignorant as to assert, that “ by de- 
grees, in process of time, others were ordained Apostles by 
those whom our Lord had chosen, as that passage to. the 
Philippians shows, J supposed it necessary to send unto you 
Epaphroditus your Apostle.”* It seems then, that Cyprian’s 
critical knowledge will not suffer much, your ex cathedra 
decision notwithstanding. . 

‘To these proofs of the transmission of the’ apostolic 
commission, in the points of ordination and government, 
T beg leave to call your attention, in the course of your re+ 
view, to the epistles addressed to the seven churches of 
Asia Minor. These have been brought forward by Cyprian 
with great perspicuity and fairness. His observations are 
an appeal to the common sense of mankind, and appear to 
me well calculated to produce conviction in every impartial 
mind. ‘These epistles have always been very perplexing to 


eP Pim anes . ~ : 

{. t It will be a-hatd matter to reconcile the above passage with original 
‘parity, which the advocates of that doctrine unfairly draw from a passage 
‘in JERoME’s epistle to Evacrius. If it be understood that Episcopacy 
was not introduced till after the Apostles’ times, he cannot be vindicated 

' from flatly contradicting himself, and all the other Fathers. What ex- 
' eriment of parity was there in the Church of Alexandria, if, as he 
"says, from St. Mark’s time, the Presbyters set up one above themselves, 
as an army, making choice of a general? How was the Church of Je- 
rusaleni governed by a common council of Presbyters, when JEROME tells 
us St. James was the first Bishop? How, the Churches of Ephesus 
and Grete, when, aceording to him, Timothy and Titus were the first 
Bishops? .How, at Rome, when he makes Linus and Clemens two of 
the Bishops-of that €hurch? How, at Antioch, where he says Igna- 
“tius was Bishop? He also sets his seal to the genuineness of the Igna- 
tian epistles, and no one can say, with truth, that any parity is to be 
found in them. Where then, in the name of candour and fair construc- 
"tion, is this common council of Presbyters to be found afier the Apos- 
tles’ times?) JEROME gives no hint of the kind. He declares, in the 
‘above quotation, that Episcopacy is of apostolic institution. Vain thes 
must be the hope of aid from that quarter, 
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the advocates'of parity. They cannot agree among them-. 


‘selves, in what sense to take the addresses. Even Dr. 


CamPseELL condemns the fancies of some of his brethren, 
and. yet he adopts, without being able to defend it (him- - 
self being judge), the notion of the Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century, According to them, and the learned pro- 
fessor, the Angels of the seven churches were thé modes 
vators of seven congregational Presbyteries.* , ; 
To this the Anti-jacobin Review makes the followin’: ree 
ply. “ When: our author resolved to. adopt this notion 
of the Puritans of the seventeenth century, we wonder 
that his own good sense did not revolt from the hard treat- 
ment, with which the Angels of the churches of Pergamos 
and Thyatira were threatened. These men are described 
by him that liveth and was dead, as eminent for their good 
works, charity, service, steadfastness in faith and patience; 
yet they are both severely blamed, and the former threat- 
ened, for suffering in their respective churches false teachers, 
whom, if they were nothing. more than moderators, they 
eould not remove. Would it not have been very unjust to 
censure Dr. CampBELL, when moderator of the Presby- 
tery or Synod of Aberdeen, for not removing from their _ 
charges such’ of the ministers as had taught the pectliar 
-doctrines of Arminius? ? And shall we, for the sake of a 
novel hypothesis, which has not the shadow of. support 
beyond our author’s sentiment, attribute to the King of 
Kings, a apecien of Semmhacs puis of sey God: for- 
bid >. : 
_ The learned. min seems to be fully. aware. 2 of: the 
wees inadequate account which Presbyterian writers. give 
of this matter, and candidly acknowledges that his opinion 
“is only the most likely conjecture of all he has seen on 
this article, which,” .he owns, “ Acdoss not admit $0 positive 
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@ prdof as-might he wished.”. Now, I appeal to every 
yeasonable man, whether conjectures and fancies are, to be 
admitted in opposition to matter of fact ; for that itis mattet 
of fact, that these seven Angels were the Bishops (in vi 
ecclesiastical sense) of the seven mentioned churches, all 
antiquity asserts; and Cyprian Has given the names of 
those Bishops, and. has shown that Polycarp, to whom Ig- 
natius addressed oné of his epistles, was, at that . or 
nearly then, Bishop of Smyrna. 

The addresses to the seven Angels : are so inflexible: to 
Presbyterian parity, that even the pertinacious BaxTer wag 
forced to acknowledge, that “ there were fixed Bishops itt 
the time of St, John,”—an acknowledgment that would» 
never have dropped from his pen, could his ingenuity have 
devised any. way of erating the evidence which a“ — 
tles furnish. wag 

In the course of jour review, you have given us a 104g 
dissertation upon nathes+~names absolute and relative, of¢ 
ficial and unofficial, general and particular. But to what 
purpose is all this?) None at all, by your own account of 
the matter. You say, “ abstractly considered, there is no 
inconsistency between our own doctrine of the identity of 
Bishops and Pyesbyters, and the Episcopal doctrine of. 
a superior grade. For certainly it does not follow, from 
tlie nature of the thing, that because Bishop and Presbyter 
Yean the same officer, therefore there is no other officer 
above him, But as the facts stand, the case is widely dif 
ferent ; and the value of the argument from the scriptural. 
titles lies here, that this superior order must be found 
‘among the Bishops and Presbyters, or not at all; because, 
with the exception of Deacons, these were the only ordi« 
tary officers _ apostolic church, If then Bishop is the 
saine with Presbyter, the stiperior or prelatical order is ab- 
solutely unknown to the official language of the New Tes- 
tament. Presbyters and Deacons we meet with in abund- 
ance, but not the shadow of a Prelate ever crosses our 
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path.” Positive enough !—the pom is now W settled Alan . 
cus’ pense ita est . arn 


2. ’ «© ‘Did Marcus say *twas fact? then fact i it o 
meecsee ‘No proof so valid, as a word of his. ” 


“But seriously, Sir, this is no bad specimen _ sh en 
_ Kibet audendi. “ Not the shadow of a Prelate ever crosses 
our path !? Not the “ shadow” of one in James, nor in 
Timothy, nox in Titus, nor in Barnabas, nor in the seven - 
Angels iv the churches of Asia Minor! Do you suppose, 
Sir, that we are such children as to admit an assertion 
which is not only destitute of proof, but which contradicts. 
matter of fact? For if Timothy did not possess prelatical ¥ 
powers, taking m no evidence at all from the ancient Fa- 
thers, but confining ourselves solely to’ the scriptures, I 
should be very much at a loss to prove that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury does. Besides, let it ever be kept in mind, 
that Christ has expressly promised to preserve the apostolic 
commission in the church to the end of the world. “Lo! 
Tam with you always, even unto the end of the world ;” 
3. e. with the commission he had just given them, 

I shall now sum up what has been said in this letter, 19 
the words of that excellent writer, the author of An a 
nal Draught of the Primitive Church. 

“The scriptures teach us, that when the Apostles had 
founded churches, they ordained Elders for them ; ens 
‘trusted those Elders to administer the word and sacnisiiutl 
amongst them, or (to use St. Paul’s words to the Eldera - 
at Miletus) to take care to themselves and all the flock over 
which the Haly Ghost had made. them overseers, by commis- 
sion from the Apostles’ hands, undoubtedly. The title 
suited with the charge “and ministry entrusted to thera 5 
and as they were ecclesiastical officers, and commonly not 
novices in “years, they were as properly called (in the an- 
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cient’ language of the synagogue). Preshyters too. And 
accordingly we find that title, as wellas Bishop or Oyer~ 
seer, applied to them at that time. Yet all this while, no- 
thing is plainer in scripture, than that the Apostles reserved 
to themselves the prerogative of a ruling power over them; 
kept a rod of discipline in their own hands ; censured such 
as deserved it;* delivered unto satan the disorderly amongst 
them ;T expected whole churches to be obedient to them 
in all things; in short, had the sovereign care of all the 
churches in their own hands. Moreover, all the Elders 
we read of, who were ordained in any church (before Ti- 
mothy’s and Titus’ special commission) had the Apostles’ 
hands laid upon them. This great prerogative then, the 
Apostles retained still ; and no specious titles of Presidents, 
Governors, Bishops, Pastors, or the like, attributed to the 
Elders under them in the New Testament, lessened it in 
the least, or brought it into question ; their supericr cha+ 
racter amongst them was owned by all. So that during 
their lives, or personal government over them, those titles 
might be promiscuously used for any of their subordinate - 
ministers, of whom they ordained aehie in particulay 
churches.” 

_ “ But before the aioe nied or siren ete 5 re+ 
moved them from a. personal visitation} of their several 
churches i in this and the other province, we read in the ~ 
‘earliest: records of the church, that they ordained many 
‘single persons (taken notice of without any fellow Pres- 
byters besides) over large cities and churches, committing 
to them (as Ireneus speaks) their locus magisteriz, or place 
of government ; and the scripture tells us plainly enough, 
_ that Timothy was ordained such a singular ecclesiastical 

Governor for Ephesus, where there were many Presby- 
ters, and Titus for Crete ; for it is plain they had a special 


* 1Cot.iv.21 1Timi20. £2 Cori. 9. xi 28 
¢ Rom. xv. 23 
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tominission to ordain Elders; to rebuke and censure chen 
as well as others, and that’with all authority; to judge of 
doctrine and reject heretics ; in a word; to set in order the 
things that were wanting; the very claim of apostolic 
power in St. Paul’s own words for it, (1 Cor. xi. 34) and 
he charges Timothy (and no other with him) before God 
and the Lord $esus Christ and the elect Angels that he 
observed these things without partiality ; as a special rea- 
son for investing him ‘with all.this fulness of power now, 
and for enjoining him ‘so strictly to watch and make full 
proof of this his ministry; he concludes thus: For Jam 
ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand; 
as if he had cays said; and now this former « care of mine 
must’be yours.” i baie slat . ; 

“ Tt is manifest, I think, from hence, that thiese siti gald 
presidents of the several churches had sundry parts of the 
Apostles’ reserved sovereign power conferred upon them ; 
never imparted to Presbyters of any denomination before, 
as far as scripture and primitive antiquity can inform us. 
‘These consecrated’ presidents then take possession of the 
churches assigned them, (asthe case of many of them was) 
or with their full credentials to be sure. In all, or most of 
these’ great churches, which this apostolic institution had 
allotted for them, they must find Presbyters ministering at 
that time in such capacity as they all along’ had done, with — 
entire subordination to the Apostles’ supremacy over them. — 
These ministering Presbyters then, together with the 
whole church, receiving such new commissioned presidents : 
among them, must manifestly see by those reserved apos- 
tolical powers of ruling, ordination, censure, and the like. 
{expressed in Timothy’s and Titus’ commission to the full, 
and no doubt of it, signified sufficiently to every church by 
the Apostles themselves, who thus placed them there), that 
they had an authentic and unquestionable right of succeedr 
ing, in the ordinary anh atoate ot and. prerogative of their 
feparting Apostle over them.” 
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. © This is a plain and natural reason, why the first order 
‘of ecclesiastics in the primitive church. were so familiarly 
called the Apostles’. suecessors. No wonder then, if such 

- apparent successors in that eminency of ecclesiastical power 
as they were, should be thought worthy of a distinet and 
singular title from all others, as the Apostles had before 
them ; and that the Catholic Church did accordingly agree 
it should be so,» The ‘title of Apostle, indeed, was not 
thought: unsuitable to them» by many of the primitive 
‘writers. » But, in a holy reverence to the blessed twelve, 
those very presidents declined the venerable title of Apos- 
tle; but amongst the several appellations common to many 
ecclesiastical offices before, they so appropriated that of 
Bishop to themselves, that Jenatius declares, at the very 
lose of the apostolic age, “ every Christian church, to the 
‘very utmost bounds of all,” had a supreme governor of that 

~ singular and peculiar name, by which he was then known.” 
. I think, Sir, it appears now, with great force.of evidence, 

' that there were three orders in the primitive church; Apos- 
~ les; who ruled over all, Presbyters, or Overseers of a por- 
tion of the flock, and Deacons, who had an inferior ministry; 

- end that the highest order of clergy, for ages styled Bishops, 
_ did not succeed to the Presbyters .or overseers, but tothe 
apostolic prerogative of ordaining ministers, and governing: 
 the:church.' This has been proved by several instances of 
persons who were not of the twelve, exercising apostolical 
powers, and from: their’ being ranked with the Apostles, 
and called “Apostles; so that the “value”: of your ‘argu 
- ment from the convertibility of Bishop and Presbyter, is 
not that of a ‘straw—it is, literally, “‘ good for nothing.” 
But you are very positive that “ change of names presup- 
poses change of things. This is the natural and necessary 
course of language. \ The contrary would reverse thé .ope~ 
rations of the human mind.” Really, Sir! Is not the 
name_of.a thing ever changed, unless the thing itself has 
previously undergone a change? In what place were the 
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professors of Christianity first called Christians? “ At 
Antioch.” What were they previously called? .“ Among 
one another, Disciples; by their enemies, Galileans, Naza- 
renes.” Here then was a change of name, without any 
change of ¢hing—no change in the profession of the disci- 
ples in any respect whatever. Again; What was the first — 
_name of the Christian Sabbath? “ At first it had no dis- 
tinctive name; after some time it was called the Lord’s day.” 
What was ‘the commion name in the second century? “ Sun 
day.” Here also there was no change in the thing. Further ; 
What was the title of the first twelve sovereigns of Athens? — 
“ They were styled kings.” What was the sovereign cal- 
led after the death of Codrus? “* He was. called Archon 3 
the Athenians judging, that-no one could deserve the title 
of king after Codrus, who sacrificed his life for his coun- 
_ try; but the power of the archon -and the king was the 
game.” To come nearer home: What was the title of 
Oliver Cromwell, who usurped the kingly power after 
the death of Charles I. ‘“‘ He was styled Protector.” And 
in our own times, have we not seen the supreme authority 
exercised by a king, afterwards by a first consul, and do 
we not now see it in the hands of an emperor? How 
strange then is it, that a scholar should commit himself, 
as you have done, in this and some other instances? His~ 
tory affords numefous instances of changes in titles of 
office, without any change in the power or authority of — 
the office. For the truth of this, Dr. BrnTLy, whose 
“ critical learning, spirit, and fire,’ you so much extol, 
refers his infidel opponent to the Wotitia of the Greek and 
Roman empires ;. and, as he had previously observed, — 
there is “nothing in all this but what has happened in all 
languages and communities in the world.” So that if we 
begin (to use your expression) “ from father Adam,” and 
come “down to this present A. D. 1807,” we shall find 
Horace’s observations just, with or without a change of 
things—~ 
if 
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Multa renascentur, que jam cécidere ; cadentd, 
Que nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus. 


. If these remarks be pee you haye rested the cause of 
Harit y upon a very weak foundation ; but I believe it is full 
as strong as any you will be able to lay. With words, in- 
genuity may take liberties with some degreé of plausibi- 
lity; but facts are such stubborn things, that it requires 
wonderful art to weaken their force, and throw a shade 
over their evidences. __ ays : 

_ I shall say no more at ecucht to your review of ‘the 
Essays on Episcopacy ;” your next number will neces~ 
sarily lead to. farther discussions _ 

_ But before EI conclude this letter, it niay be well fo: take 
notice of your remarks upon the observations of PuriA- 
LETHES, in answer to Mrs Oscoons My strictures. de 
not proceed from a.pragmatical disposition, or from the 
cacoethes seribendi. Were PHiLALETHES inclined to make 
 areply to your objections, he could do it better than I cans - 
He is always competent to defend himself. ee, 

You. give Puttatetues due praise for his “ ath’ 
aul neat simplicity of style” You also agree with: him: - 
upon the point of succession, and upon the necessity of: 
excluding from the sacred ministry all intruders and self 
constituted teachers. You reprobate, and well you mighty 
Mr. O.’s notions upon these points. If there be any. cer: 
‘tainty in any thing, they are inconsistent with scripture, 
and of very pernicious consequence. Against such. no 
tions; we, Episcopalians, set our faces in the most deter- 
mined manners We know something. of ecclesiastical. 
history, and of human nature; and by cdénsulting these: 
sources of imformation, we are fully convinced that Mr. 
0.’s ideas of church government, would totally ruin the 
Church of Christ. If doctrine be al/, government is no- 
thing. If to believe rightly constitutes a minister, we 
should have a very contemptible minjstry ; for men may: 
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be very ignorant, and, at the same time, very orthodox. 
‘Besides the absurdity of: confounding the qualifications for 
the ministry, with the office itself. In civil affairs, that re: 
spectable man, and sincere Christian, would not reason in 
this manner—-he would see the weakness of it at once:¢ 
In what school-then, could he have been led so much 
astray? I cannot think that he has received such doctrines 
from the teachers on whom he attends.’ They, as well as . 
we, have suffered much from such principles: The Church 
of Scotland, as well as the Church of England, has — 
to complain of, on this score. © ' 

It is really a pleasing circumstance, in traversing the field 
of controversy, to perceive that we can go part of the way 
hand in hand. So far, ett is no’ Sgr ag beryaee: us: 
to this ean 


Loncidunt venti, a aii nubes. 

But, Sir, we must’ part at last—we have pee to the ne 
plus ultra of coincidence. In what ich I cannot ac- 
quiesce. ' wits 

Against PHILALEeTHEs’ assertion, that we must have re< 
course to the testimony of the church for the ‘authenticity 
of the scriptures, you enter your protest. You say, the as- 
sertion is “ not only inaccurate, but also of most pernicious 
consequence. It will draw us into the magic circle of pa- 
pal Rome, the church testifying to the scripture, and the 
scripture testifying to the church; that is, the pone 
declare the church to be infallible; and we camnot | 4 
the scriptures to be the word of God but by the euninieny 

_ of the church ; and so, old “ mother church,” very snugly” 
proves her own infallibility by her own testimony.” I really - 
should not have expected this from your pen. Will any: 

~ man that has the least skill in logic say, because we cannot’ " 
prove the authenticity of the scriptures but by the testi-’ 
mony of the church, that, therefore, the church is infallible? 
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Is there any connection between the inference and the prez 
mise? No more than there is between, ‘* Behold, Esau 
my brother is a hairy man,” and, “ Isaac begat Jacob.” 
‘What! can we not prove from the testimony of the church, 
that the facts recorded in the seriptures are true, and that 
these holy records were written by the persons whose names 
they bear, without getting ‘ into the magic circle of papal 
Rome?” If the scriptures do not say, that the church is 
infallible, how does the church, bearing testimony to their 
authenticity, lead us into this sophism? Here again, as in 
other instances, you asswme, and then accommodate your- 
self with the desired inference. Let us put your argument 
into a syllogism, and we shall see at once the illegitimacy 
of your inference, 

Whatever leads us into the magic. cipal of papal Rome 
is pernicious. —The assertion, that we must have recourse 
to the testimony of the church ‘for the authenticity of the 
scriptures, leads us, &c.—-Therefore the assertion, that we 
must have recourse, &c, is pernicious, 

Now, Sir, is not this a pretty way of Teasoning ? You 
certainly know, that when one of the premises is doubtful, 
_ no certain inference can be drawn. The minor proposi- 
tion is questionable ; you should therefore have previously 
proved it, and by no means have assumed it. This is an 
essential rule of right-reasoning. And thus your first as- 
sertion, in ‘oppositiqn to PHILALETHES, proves perfectly 
nugatory.. eo 

It appears to me, that PHILALETHES asserts with great 
propriety, that the testimony of the church i is the only tes- 
timony to the authenticity of the sacred books; by which 
he means, that the facts recorded in them are true. He 
might have added, that it is the only proof of their genuine- 
ness likewise. The former you deny, and you may, with 
equal propriety, deny the latter also. Well, Sir, let me 
‘ask you—-How would you confute Father Harpourn, who 
endeavoured to prove, that the writings of several ancieng. 
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authors were forged-by some monks of the’ thirteenth ceng 
tury, who gave to them the names of Homer, Prato, 
AnisToTLe, Prurarcn, &c? There is no possible way 
that I can conceive, but that of producing the testimony of 
the /earned in all ages to their genuineness.* | Suppose, Sir, 
an‘ infidel should tell you, that the books of the Wew Tes- 
tament were forged in the fourth century; would you reply, 
* that cannot be; for the spirit of truth testifies to the cone 
sciences of believers, independently of every sort of histo- 
rical induction, that their faith does not stand in the wisdom 
of man, but in the power of God?’ Might he not reply, 
“ What is that to me? I am no believer; but I am wil- 
ling to be so, provided you give me sufficient proof, that 
what you call the sacred writings were not forged.” Would 
you not take the method that has ever been taken, to prove 
the authenticity and genuineness of writings of every kind? 
And what is that, but to adduce the testimony of those " 
who lived in or near the times of the reputed authors? 


* The Bishop of Landaff begins his second letter to Tuomas Pains 
in the following manner: “ Before you commence your grand attack 
upon the Bible, you wish to establish a difference between the evidence 
necessary to prove the authenticity of the Bible, and that of any other . 

_ ancient book. Iam not surprised at your anxiety on this head; for all 
writers on the subject have agreed in thinking that Sr, Austin reasoned 
well, when, in vindicating the genuineness of the Bible, he asked— 2 
* What proofs have we that the works of Paro, ARISTOTLE, CICERG@, — 
Varro, and other profane aythors, were written by those whose names. 
they bear; unless it be that this has been an opinion generally received 
at all times, and by all those who have lived since these authors?’ This 5 
«writer was convinced that the evidence which estabjished the genuine- 
ness of any profane book, would establish that of a sacred book ; and I 
profess myself to be of the same opinion, notwithstanding what you 
have adyanced to the contrary.” The learned Bishop does not appear to 
have had the least conception of our Editor’s mode of proving the au- 
thenticity and genuineness of the sacred writings—he never suggesis any 
‘thing of that sort to his infidel opponent. “No; he well knew that the 
mode was irrational, and contrary to the opinion of the learned; he 
therefore took care not to give his adversary a handle of that kind 
against hing, : 
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Every writer that I have ever read upon the subject, takes 
that. method; and I am very certain, that infidels would 
Yaugh at your mode of defending the authenticity of the 
‘sacred writings. Let me put another case—Suppose you 
were disputing with an Arian about the genuineness. of the 
text, in St. John’s first Epistle, fifth chapter, and 7th verse 
—lor there are three that bear record, &c. would you say, 
the text is undoubtedly genuine? “ What! has God put his 
seal upon every work of his hand, from the cedar of Leba- 
non to the hyssop that springeth out of the wall; from the 
luminaries of heaven, down to the pebble of the brook; 
and has he not put his mark of authority on this sacred 
. text?” I cannot believe that you would'talk to him in this 
manner. You certainly would do, as Archdeacon Travis 
has done, in his controversy with Gipson, on this disput- 
able text. You would show from manuscripts, and the 
testimony of the ancients, that the text was not interpo- 
lated; and if you could not do it in this way, you could 
not do it in any other. I beg your patience a little longer. 
If I mistake not, the first council which gave its sanction 
to the canon of scripture, was that of Laodicea.* Suppose 
you ties lived at that time, and had been a member of that 


| * By this it is not meant that the books nich we now deem canoni- 

eal were not so deemed before the council of Laodicea. “ Whether that 
council,” says Bishop Warson in his answer to T. Parne, {* was. 
held before or aftex that of Nice, is not a settled point. All the hooks 
ef the New Testament, except the Revelation, are enumerated as cano: - 
nical in the constitutions of that council; but it is a great mistake to sup; 

‘pose, that the greatest part of the books of the New Testament were: 
not in.general use amongst Christians long before the council of Laodi- 

cea was held.” The Bishop'then refers to MosHuim, who says, “ the 

greatest part of the- books of the New Testament were read in every 

Christian society throughout the world, and received as a divine rule of 

faith and manners. Hence it appears, that these sacred writings were 

carefully separated from several human compositions upon the same sub- 

fect, either by some of the Apostles themselves who lived so long, or by » 
their disciples and successors, who were spread abroad through all nas 
tions’? Watson’s Apology, Letter 9. é ‘ 
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council: In the course of those observations which would 
necessarily be made’in relation to the Epistle to the He- 
brews, the second Epistle of St. Peter, the second and 
third of St. John, the Epistles of James and Jude, and 
the Revelations of St. John, would you ‘have observed to 
the council, there is no need of examining the testimony 
of the ‘church ia regard to these writings? The spirit of 
truth certifies to my conscience, and, I presume, to the 
conscience of every member of this council, that these 
writings are the undoubted records of the divine will. 
We need not, therefore, investigate the subject any far- 
ther, but proceed to ‘declare, that the books which have — 
hitherto been considered as genuine and authentic, are ~ 
worthy of all acceptation, and ought to be beac n 
in the.canon of holy scripture. Would you, I say, talk in 
this manner? I am sure your good sense would revolt at_ 
such a mede of decision, and that you would have taken’ 
the method which the council took, and which the /earned 
have ever taken to decide a matter of fact. 
- ‘This is the method which the Apostles themselves took 
to induce men to believe. They alleged, that competent 
testimony to Christ’s life, and death, and resurrection, 
and miracles, was a sufficient ground of belief. St. John’ 
saith, “ that which we have seen, and heard, .and handled, 
declare we unto you.” St. Peter declares, that he did “not 
deliver cunningly-devised fables,” having been an eye-wit- 
ness to what he ‘asserts. St. Luke says, that the things 
[concerning Christ] were surely believed, because delivered 
by those who were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word. 
St.Paul asks, “‘ How shall we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation, which, at the first, began to be spoken by the 
Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard them! 
The itl which contain the doctrines of our Lord and 
his Apostles, were received as genuine and authentic by 
the first Christians; and have been handed down, pure and 
uncorrupted, to the present day. For this we have the 
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testimony of the church in every age; and in no other way 
can we prove it, let Dr. Owzw and Mr, HALIBURTON say 
what they will. 

~ Your error upon this point, appears to me to proceed 
F fom your confounding the divinity of the scriptures, with 
~ their genuineness and authenticity. These are different 
things, but closely connected. PH1LALeTHES does not 
assert, that their divinity depends upon the testimony of 
the church, but their authenticity. When this point is 
settled by competent testimony, then way is made for the 
question concerning their divinity. The miracles recorded 
in the scriptures fully prove their divinity ; for no one could 
do the works which our Saviour did, unless God were with 
him. But to these miracles, as matters of fact, the testi- 
_™mony of eye-witnesses is necessary. Accordingly, both. 
Jew and Gentile, friend and foe, acknowledged upon this 
testimony, that Christ wrought miracles. What then is 
the result ?—The scriptures are divinely inspired records ; 
for God cannot set/his seal to a lie. 

We have indeed other evidences of the divinity of holy 
writ. Prophecy is a decisive proof; but then it is prophecy 
fulfilled, and that requires time. When first delivered, 
it is no proof atall. The internal evidences likewise have 
their weight ; but I think no judicious defender of revela- 
tion, would rest its truth upon them alone. The two grand 
pillars which support the edifice, are miracles and prophe- 
cies ; but the authenticity of the books which record them, 
must be proved by competent testimony. 

A person, fully satisfied of the truth of revelation upom 
these rational grounds, and believing with the heart unto 
righteousness, would indeed, from his own experience, 
from the happy influence of the sacred word upon his heart 
and life, from the support it would afford him under afflic- 
tion, and from the delightful hope of eternal happiness, 
with which it would inspire him, .stand in no farther need 
of “historical induction” to support his faith. He would 
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aan know, that i it was firmly grounded “in the power ef 
God,” gradually forming him for that happy state, in 
which faith will be lost in beatific vision, and hope i in ever- 
lasting fruition. 

These, Sir, are the sentiments which I haye formed 
upon this subject. They are by no means coincident with 
yours ; but Iam pretty certain they are with those of the 
_ ablest defenders of Christianity. . Upon rational ground I 
cannot see that it can be any other way defended ; and I 
hope you would not wish to defend it upon any other 
aaa 


A CHURCHMAN. 
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;Bowden, John, 1751-1817. 


Two letters to the editor of the Christian’s magazine. 
By a churchman. New York, Printed by T. and J. 
Swords, 1807. 

S7 p. 21. 

The first letter is an answer to a review by the editor, John Mitchell 


Mason, of Dr. Hobart’s Companion for the altar, and the second letter 
to his review of Dr. Hobart’s Essays on episcopacy. 


1. Hobart, John Henry, bp., 1775-1830. Companion for the altar. 
2 Episcopacy. 3. Mason, John Mitchell, 1770-1829. 1, Title. 
4. Hobart, Jonn Henry,ycpe, 1775-1830. Essays on Episcopacye 
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